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ltaly: General Views of its History and Literature in reference to its 
Present State. By L. Maniorti., 2 Vols. 


There is a charm in these volumes that will arrest the reader's good 
wishes in their very first page, and will never leave him until he shall 
have finished the work. It will even increase upon him as he pro- 
ceeds. It is the pure and holy spirit of patriotism which animates the 
author’s mind throughout. The preparatory note is sounded in the 
title-page—“ Post fata resurgens.” This sentiment resounds trumpet- 
tongued from the beginning of the author's long lament until the end. 
Greatly do we honour him for it. The general views promulgated by 
the author are very liberal, far-sighted, and, so far as human foresight 
‘an scan, correct. With such a past as Italy can boast, with the dread- 
ful present under which she is now labouring, who can fearlessly and 
confidently augur of her future ? Mariotti prophesies for his beloved 
country as much through his aspirations as his reason. May it be or- 
dained that neither have misled him! ‘This very energetic production 
is dedicated to Lord Burghersh, and dedicated without one gleam of 
flattery, without one atom of compliment, excepting the very high one 
that the simple dedication of a work so talented itself conveys. Inavery 
modest preface, the author disclaims the sublime title of history for 
his publication ; he goes still further—he does not arrogate to it the 
humble merit of a compendiary or elemental work towards a history ; 
he merely asserts for it the descanting, upon general considerations, 
on a subject generally well known. ‘This disclaimer should disarm 
the most rabid criticism. We can assure the public, however, that it 
is totally uncalled for. The work is a stirring and lucid commentary 
upon Italian history—it is history itself, read with the intelligence of 
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the philosopher, the spirit of the philanthropist, and the glowing ardour 
of the patriot. It commences with a pathetic allusion to the fallen 
state of his country, and to the degraded spirit of a great portion of 
its inhabitants, whom the author will not acknowledge as his country- 
men. The whole of the introduction is an impassioned and most elo- 
quent oration on Italy, past, present, and to come. It is exquisite as 
apiece of literature ; as a display of sublime feeling it is something 
still better. ‘Those who may omit reading it will certainly lose 
a great treat. This splendid introduction embraces views of Italy 
in her middle ages—her republican times — during her _ prin- 
cipalities—when iron-bound under foreign dominion—her situation 
in the French revolution—and her present deplorable state. The 
first chapter of the work is purely historical, commencing with 
the early barbaric invasions upon-the then imperial Rome. All 
this is rapidly given, but, by its point and lucidness, leaves an impres- 
sion on the mind not to be easily obliterated. In his dissertation on 
the national character of the Italians, he disclaims for it the Roman 
paternity, and claims for it, in general, the Lombard origin. For our- 
selves, we rest not much upon the origin of any nation. With the 
most uncultivated barbarians only—races in the savage state—is a 
national individuality to be found. Italy, like all other civilized states, 
is peopled by a countless mixture of all the known races of mankind, 
and which of those predominate has become inscrutable. Thus 
Mariotti speaks of the once mistress of the world and the centre of 
civilization :— 


* Rome, sitting in an unhealthy desert, a venerable corpse, a dissolute 
convent of prelates and cardinals, whose vast empire and influence have 
been reduced to those tottering walls, the head of a church that has out- 
lived her age, the capital of a state in open rebellion,—Rome, like Titho- 
nus of the fable, has reached the last stage of decrepitude, without being 
permitted to die. Not only the capital, but all the provinces south of the 
Apennines, the lands of the Sabini and Umbri, have contracted that levi- 
tical spirit, by which all talents and eminence are exclusively directed to 
the altar and its intrigues. Hence that tinge of Jesuitism that taints the 
Roman character in the highest classes, painted as it were in the lines of 
their countenance, in the sound of their mellifluous accent. 

“Only what is not priest in Rome, or priestly in family, or connexion, 
or servants of priests—the populace of the eternal city, the T'ransteverini, 
display in their features, costume, and manners, and more in their sudden 
and often generous sallies of passion, the antique Roman air, such as may, 
with a better education, become one day the freemen of the capital of the 
redeemed country ; for, notwithstanding the opinion of fatalists asserting 
that there are no two ages for the same country and city, the sound part 
of the Italian believers hope that exception has been and must be made 
for Rome ; and, elated by juvenile enthusiasm, they run with their fancy 
to meet the dawn of the day when their ancient and natural metropolis 
shall be cleared of all the priestly crowd that soil its streets, and repeo- 
pled with the élite of active and robust Lombards, hardy Genoese, and 
fiery Sicilians,—when the halls of the Vatican shall throw open their doors 
to receive the representatives of the different states, to dictate the act of 


union and confederacy, and provide for the security and happiness of 
generations to come.” 


Our author, in his second chapter, treats of the political, religious, 
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and moral elements of social order in Italy. With a pardonable, nay, 
a commendable nationality, he extenuates faults, and sees in undis- 
guised vices the prospect of a better, and even a glorious future. He 
is like a fond father reprimanding an offending child, and goes ou some- 
way in this spirit—To the culprit he exclaims, “ You naughty rascal, 
there is nothing good about you—nothing is too bad to inflict upon 
you;” and then turning round to those standing by, continues, soééo 
voce, “ He is a glorious fellow at heart—possesses all the rudiments of 
everything noble and lofty—only wait a little, my friends, and you'll 
see that he will take the lead of all of you.” Thus, to the bystanders, 
he palliates the blind idolatry of the Italian, whilst he reprimands 
him :— 


“ The foul fiends of error and fanaticism raved over desolate Europe. 
The history of the Middle Ages presents at every page the most melan- 
choly pictures of the degradation of the human race. Religion had as- 
sumed all the blindness and ferociousness common to all passions in that 
age of blood. Apostles of terror and superstition arose in every land, 
with wild visions and legends of absurd miracles, with sudden alarms and 
cousternations, to work men’s minds up to the highest pitch of feverish 
excitement. Disorderly bands of hooded maniacs, under the different 
appellations of White Hoods and Flagellants, swept over the land, like 
scourges of God, tracing their mad career with fagots and scaffolds. The 
dark satellites of the inquisition awoke the terrified cities with the red 
glare of their ominous pyres, while under the shade of mystery, bound by 
the celebration of awful rites, secret sects and tribunals weighed the des- 
tiny of powerful lords, and the devoted victim fell under their daggers, 
within the strong-hold of his inaccessible walls, among the joys of his 
hospitable feasts. In the midst of such scenes of horror it must be con- 
fessed that the multiplication of convents and nunneries, the rights of 
asylum granted to their sanctuaries, were hardly to be accounted as an 
evil; and the institution of processions and jubilees, the worship of relics 
and images, inasmuch as they afforded an easy gratification for that mix- 
ture of curiosity and bigotry which men mistook for religion, may be 
considered as an harmless diversion, as an instrument of gradual civilisa- 
tion. 

‘* Sad that many of such institutions should be seen flourishing at au 
epoch so far remote from the Middle Ages! But let it not be torgotten 
that southern races are more under the control of imagination than rea- 
son ; that more may be hoped by impressing their senses than by im- 
proving their judgment; that religion, there, is love, and, like love, it 
wants expansion, correspoudence of warm feelings, movement, rapture, 
enthusiasm ; that the periodical celebration of annual festivities tends to 
refresh a zeal, which, in the daily routine of worldly occupations, is but 
too apt to relax ; that the recurrence of universal penances and jubilees, 
by bringing nations into contact, contributes to rekindle in the human 
heart the torch of charity, which the collision of civil interests 1s ever ex- 
tinguishing ; that in the universal attendance ofa whole community toa 
single form of worship, the individual reads, as it were, the confirmation 
of his own belief, and feels as if Heaven could not refuse to smile on 
prayers sent up with such unanimity of hearts. ; 

“ Certainly, when we see numberless crowds fall prostrate, as if struck 
by lightning, at the first appearing of a priest holding up the holy host ; 
when the strains of unearthly music issuing trom an invisible choir, wind 
their lingering way through the echoes of the immortal dome of Michael 
Angelo ; when, in the mute sweetness of an Italian sunset, the solemn 
peals of the Ave Maria come suddenly on the wings of the western 
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breeze; even when in the stillness of midnight, in eastern climes, the 
voice of the Muezzin, deep, sonorous, oscillating, rings through the air, 
‘ waking the sons of Ishmael to prayer ;’ in that thrilling sensation w hich 
pervades our whole being, there arises a conviction that God is with al! 
who lift up their hearts to him, that the smoke of our incense and the 
melody of our hymns can find their way to the foot of his throne, how- 
ever much our mortal reason may be ted into error as to the proper way 
of acknowledging him.” 


Every one must acknowledge that this is vigorous’ and graphic 
writing, and replete with energy of diction and rapidity of style. 
Mariotti did well not to submit his text to the revision of an English 
scholar. We like much his abrupt freshness, and his graceful impe- 
tuosity. His third chapter is entirely devoted to the records of learn- 
ing, and is very instructive on its different early schools. After this, 
we approach the second period of Italian history—lItaly under its re- 
public—and here is one chapter dedicated almost entirely to Dante, 
of whom the author is an enthusiastic admirer. In his apology for 
the Sicilian vespers, he has allowed his patriotism to carry him too 
tar. , 


* The Sicilian Vespers have long been made a subject of horror and 
execration among civilised nations in after ages. ‘The shade of mystery 
under which the awful deed was perpetrated, has caused it to be consi- 
dered in the light of a treacherous assassination ; the atrocities insepara- 
ble from that scene of bloody execution have reflected disgrace upon the 
sanctity of the undertaking. But the blood shed by a people in the vin- 
dication of their independence falls upon the head of the usurper who 
urged them to such fatal extremities. The laws of nations and the rights 
of humanity no longer apply to a conqueror who saddens and tortures the 
image ot his Creator in the person of his fellow-beings. The boundaries 
of each country were determined by the works of God. He who invades 
the home of his neighbour is no longer a brother. 

* By the Sicilian Vespers the power of France was thus utterly neu- 
tralised, nor could any foreign ruler ever since exercise any influence on 
the affairs of Italy, except by placing himself at the head of some of the 
numerous factions with which the country was raving, invited and sup- 
ported by the arms of the Italians themselves.” 


This will never do: but once allow the principle of assassination to 
be justified under any pretence whatever, and society will soon be 
disorganized, and mankind be no better than one vast herd of beasts 
of prey. Under the literary history of Italy, Petrarch and Boccaccio 
have each a long chapter to themselves, which chapters put in strong 
lights many important points of history. The fourth chapter, on the 
decline and fall of Italian liberty, is a fearfully amusing one, reading 
much better than any romance, and terribly instructive. Thus he de- 
fends the character of conquered Italy from the imputation of pusil- 
lanimity :— 


“ The downfal of Italy was embittered by the virulent accusations of 
her foreign dominators, who loudly proclaimed that that nation only met 
with the fate that its cowardice and perfidy fully deserved. 

** Woe to the conquered ! 

‘The subjugation of a country, whose different states never, but on 
one fortuitous occasion, fought under the same banner, accomplished by 
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the combined attacks of three colossal powers, was attributed to the 
unwarlike and pusillanimous disposition of its inhabitants. In vain did 
the last remains of Italian militia lavishly bleed at Agnadello, at Padua, 
at Ravenna, and on the Garigliano. In vain did Hector Fieramosea and 
his twelve followers chastise the taunting arrogance of an equal number 
of French men-at-arms in the private encounter at Barletta. The ugly 
stain of cowardice was indelibly inflicted on the Italian name, nor ever 
since that day has it ceased to brand our national character, _ 

“ The arts of cunning and perfidy, and the double dealings and_ false- 
hoods with which foreigners so bitterly reproached the Italian princes in 
the fifteenth century, might, perhaps, have been excusable on the part of 
weak and defenceless governments brought all at once into an unequal 
contest with widely superior forces. But when we see the lion stooping 
to the wiles of the fox ; when we see Spain and France coolly parting 
between them the states of their confiding Neapolitan ally ; and again, 
france and Germany conspiring to the extinction of inoffensive Venice ; 
and the honest Swiss, not only basely deserting, but even delivering the 
fugitive Ludovic the Moor into the hands of relentless foes; and the 
French aiding the Pisans to shake off their yoke, only to sell them back 
again to the Floreutines whenever it suited their interests:—when we 
read of so many treaties and alliances shamelessly broken, of so many 
flagrant defections, complots, and treacheries, we must confess that 
French, Germans, and Spaniards, were but too soon initiated in that 
crooked policy of which they so loudly complained, whilst they could 
not even allege a state of weakness and helplessness as an extenuation 
of their duplicity. But perfidy and duplicity remained among the cha- 
racteristic traits of the Italian nature; and foreigners, in general, make 
it a duty to look upon every person they meet, on their way through 
our country, as a professor of the unprincipled doctrines of Cwsar 
Borgia or Machiavello.” 


Let the animated author take all the benefit of his ¢u quoque argu- 
ment. We cavil not at it. The Italians, like all other people, are the 
children of circumstances. They, in common with others, have stood 
firmly, and fled ignominiously, have been disgracetully conquered, and 
have conquered heroically. 

The second volume commences with the restoration of classical 
literature, entirely superseding Italian learning. Its popularity seems 


to have been adverse to religion and morality; and the fashion of 


libertine Rome, under the Augustan age, became prevalent with 
Augustan latinity. But we must pass rapidly over this portion of the 
work, and pause for a moment on the author's portrait of Michael 
Angelo. 


“ As a painter Leonardo had done wonders at Milan ere Michael An- 
gelo was known in Florence, nor would he have easily yielded to his 
competitor, had he not been utterly absorbed in his important scientific 
pursuits. As an architect, Brunelleschi can stand a parallel with Buo- 
narrotti in his proudest moment, In sculpture also much had been done 
by those whom he condescended to acknowledge as his masters. But 
his age seemed imbued with the great artist’s spirit. ‘The noblest minds 
seemed to catch fire by his contact. Before him art was not yet deter- 
mined on any definite course—after him it seemed as if nothing remained, 
but either to complete what he had left unachieved, or to follow at a 
great distance in his footsteps. sand 

‘“In order to bow before Michael Angelo’s genius, It 1s not necessary 
to see St. Peter, the Moses, or the Last Judgment. Tis fame rests upon 
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something more solid than even those unmatched but not imperishable 
monuments. The influence that the uprightness, energy, and loftiness of 
his character exercised on his and the following ages, that noble pride by 
which he was enabled to withstand the impatience and violence of Julius, 
the meanness and presumption of Leo, are sufficient to send his name 
down to the latest posterity—until, at least, men be utterly dead to the 
spectacle of mental excellence and moral greatness. 


‘We bow 
To that supreme intelligence 
By whom our mortal kind 
Was made to bear so deep the stamp 
Of his creative mind,’ "— Manzoni. 


During the time in which Ariosto flourished, Italian literature once 
more made head against the classical mania, and with it seemed to re- 
vive a better and more chivalric spirit, especially in Lombardy. We 
have next a whole and a long, yet not too long, a chapter devoted to 
Tasso. This brief account of bis imprisonment and death will be 
found not without interest. 


“At the court of so noble a prince, Tasso could be no unwelcome 
guest. But his evil genius once more dragged the wanderer to Ferrara. 
A young prince of the house of Alphonso, called the Marquis of Este, 
resided at Turin; he offered his mediation to reconcile the fugitive bard 
to his hard-hearted patron, At the epoch of Alphonzo’s third marriage 
with a princess of Mantua, Vincenzo Gonzaga equally interposed his 
good offices, and Tasso was once more at the feet of Alphonso. 

** The duke’s cold reception, and the sneers of his minions, reawakened 
the poet’s fury ; he was heard uttering bitter invectives against his mas- 
ter’s ingratitude: a few rash, incoherent words, the outburst of a mo- 
mentary excitement, were construed into a deliberate insult ; and _ his 
enemy seized on the first pretext afforded by his own impetuosity to 
silence his complaints for ever. 

‘This accounts for Tasso’s seven years’ confinement in the hospital of 
St. Anna, better, perhaps, than the kiss that the poet, in a fit of madness, 
was said to have given his princess in the presence of the duke and his 
court—an anecdote contradicted, however, by all authors who wrote not 
under the immediate influence of the house of Este; and this equally 
accounts for the obstinacy with which Alphonso resisted the entreaties 
of all the princes of Italy, of the popes, Gregory XI11. and Sixtus V., 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and even of the community of Bergamo, all 
suing for the release of his victim. 

* 'Tasso’s confinement commenced in March 1579, and ended in 1536, 
when, by the intercession of Vincenzo Gonzaga, his relentless gaoler was 
finally induced to throw open the door of his cell; even then, Alphonso, 
as if dreading the presence of the man he had so cruelly offended, refused 
to see him, and to receive his acknowledgment of thanks. 

“The horrors of Tasso’s confinement are beyond all power of descrip- 
tion. But after some years of frenzy and despair, the Duchess of Urbino, 
—his other more dangerous friend, Leonora, had died in 1581,—was al- 
lowed to alleviate his miseries, and more latitude was granted to the 
broken-hearted recluse. But ‘Torquato’s mind had already given way ; 
und when Gonzaga led the rescued to Mantua, the poet, in his forty- 
second year, ‘overcome by years and misfortune,’ was dead even to the 
enjoyment of freedom. The splendour of the court of Mantua ill suited 
the shattered mind of Torquato. It dazzled him as the glare of broad 
daylight proves offensive to eyes long accustomed to the gloom of a 
dungeon. 
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«And he became a wanderer; and all the rest of his life was a 
weary pilgrimage, scarcely ever cheered by a ray of pleasing remem- 
brance or hope. 

“His favourite residence was the house of Manso, marquis of Villa, in 
Naples, the same house which was not long afterwards opened with equal 
hospitality to John Milton of England. 

“ He yielded to the invitation of Pope Clement VIII, who wished to 
‘honour poetical laurel by placing it on his brow :’ and removed to 
Rome on the tenth of November, 1594. The pope’s nephews, the Car. 
dinals Cinthio and Pietro Aldobrindini, distinguished for their literary 
accomplishments, and for many years previous interested in Tasso’s wel- 
fare, were actively employed in the preparation of that solemn cere- 
mony. 

“ But death already claimed Torquato as his own. 

“Struck by mortal disease nearly on the eve of the day appointed for 
his coronation, he withdrew to the convent of St. Onophrio, and expired 
April 25, 1595. 

** Retribution, however, was soon at hand. Tasso’s vain and heartless 
ersecutor found his bitterest enemies among the best friends of the poet. 
le died without issue only two years after Tasso, and carried into his 

tomb the execrations of Italy. Don Cesar of Este, in whom the hopes of 
the dving tyrant for the perpetuation of his house were centred, found 
himself, on his accession, at war with the pope, and the Aldobrandini, 
who, on the ground of his illegitimacy, vindicated the rights of the Holy 
See to the fief of Ferrara. Lucretia, duchess of Urbino, conspired with 
its enemies for the destruction of her family. Driven from Ferrara more 
by the excommunications than by the armies of Rome, Don Caesar with. 
drew to Modena, where the lustre of the house of Este was soon ex- 
tinguished,” 


The author, treating of the remainder of the third period of Italy, 
is occupied almost solely upon the advance and retrogressions of sci- 
ence, literature, and art, and with the biographies of their numerous 
professors. During this time, the nation seemed animate only in the 
palaces of her rulers, and within the precincts of her schools. During 
this interval, various philosophies sprang up and died, and the in- 
habitants of the sovereign pontiffs of the Church became universally, 
or nearly so, sceptics. In this infidelity all grades of the clergy largely 
partook. It is the error of Popery to exact too much in the way of 
belief; and thus the inquiring and disgusted mind becomes too prone 
to take refuge in apathy, or to smother all religion under the clouds 
of doubt. In Italy’s fourth period we view her subjugated to foreign 
dominion, her princes degraded, and her citizens completely enslaved. 
Mariotti speaks thus of the Papal government and its immorality :— 


“But the subjects of the Roman see had no great reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on the independence of their sovereign, or on the para- 
mount importance that he attached to his spiritual interests. 

« From its earliest instalment to the present age, the administration of 
the papal dominions has been signalized for its want of foresight, com- 
pactness, and uniformity. The decrepitude and infirmities of the chie. 
of the state; the frequent recurrence of interregnums and re-elections 
and illiberal spirit of contradiction so strangely contrasting with the 
dogma of infallibility ; the confusion of spiritual and tem oral powers 
invariably involved the Roman Curia in a chaos of misrule and incon- 


sistcucy. 
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“ But in the period to which we allude, Rome had little or no leisure 
to attend to the worldly welfare of her subjects. The catholic world was 
in a state of open warfare; and the provinces belonging to the head o! 
the church, were laid rather under a military, than a theocratic rule 
Bologna, Ferrara, Rimini, and Ancona, all the towns of Romagna, wer 
forcibly deprived even of the last shadow of their municipal constitutions, 
to be submitted to the arbitrament of a legate and the Inquisition ;—the 
Roman states were drained to their last resources to subsidize the 
champions of the church in France and the Netherlands, or to hire the 
poniards of a Jacques Clement or Ravaillac. Famine and _ pestilence, 
Eeracy and brigandage, devoured the victims of papal improvidence. 
Sixty thousand persons were swept off in one summer, in the metropolis 
alone, by the scourge of 1590. 

* All ideas of justice, faith, and humanity were subverted by bulls that 
sanctioned rebellion and regicide; by the thanksgivings offered up to 
Heaven in all catholic churches, at the first intelligence of the day of the 
barricades, or Saint Bartholomew's eve. 

“Under such ominous influence the era of foreign bondage was an- 
nounced in Italy: and if we reflect how many long-lasting irreparable 
calamities befel that country at once; if we dwell on every page of the 
blood-stained annals 6f the Spanish dominion, and enumerate all the 
religious and civil causes of demoralization—far from being surprised at 
the state of corruption and debasement in which the Italians have fallen, 
we shall only have reason to wonder how that people can still preserve 
the outward forms, at least of general civilization and culture, and how 
indeed they still bear the very aspect and semblance of men.” 


The length to which we have now extended this notice reminds us 
that we must not be tempted into the making of any more extracts. 


The author's account of this fourth period embraces many topics of 


intense interest, and involves many names dear to the world at large, 
among which that of Galileo shines conspicuously. The author is no 
bigot, and an enthusiast only on matters which excite his patriotic 
sensibilities ; consequently, he argues calmly and justly, and never 
spares to heap opprobium on the head of the tyrant, whether he be 
croziered prelate or the armed baron. In his account of recent times, 
which he has denominated the fifth period, he commences with a de- 
scription of the regal reforms in 1748, and contends that their in- 
novations were inconsistent with the national character, such reforms 
being only the means of rivetting the chains of despotism. These 
movements had no beneficial effect upon the progress of intellectual 
life at first, but shortly after it was seen to improve in the shape 
of a more manly literature. Then came the French revolution, and 
the invasion, first, of French ideas, and then of the French them- 
selves. Though Italy was Gallicized, it was not freed, and Napoleon 
failed to make himself permanently popular. He did not conquer 
the Italians for themselves, and from their own tyrants, but for 
himself, and to become their sole master. They soon understood 
this. Napoleon and his dynasty, his kingdoms and all that belonged 
to him as the arbiter of nations, have passed away—and what is 
Italy now? It is a dangerous question, and the answer would be 
as fruitless as it is fearful. What can we say when we find this 
accomplished Italian author assert that exile from Italy is a blessing, 
and querulously ask, “ Shall Italy ever see better days?” We would 
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reply to him in the language of hope, but we know not the source 
from whence to draw it. Did she possess but one thousand generous 
spirits like his own, combining at once knowledge and the powers 
of discrimination with the patriotic impulse, we should boldly say to 
Italy, “ Arise! be free!” We would not counsel her again to try 
a revolution. Such dangerous experiments will succeed sometimes, when 
a nation groans under the oppression of one huge, massive chain ; but 
Italy is like prostrate Gulliver, bound to the earth by the innumerable 
hairs of his head. Italy has its thousand minute chains—in its petty 
sovereignties, its feudalities, its religious prejudices, and its nume- 
rous monopolies—above all which the heavy Austrian stands, with 
the ponderous hammer of despotism, to repair any broken rivet, and 
to forge fresh shackles. No, as yet there is no hope for Italy. But 
Mariotti still has cause of congratulation. He, at least, has done 
his duty. He has served Italy better by his work than he could by 
raising for her a thousand horse. It will warm the hearts of his 
own countrymen, and excite for them the sympathy of every free 
and liberal mind. Intelligence, after all, is the great reformer. As 
she throws her magnificent light upon tribunals and upon thrones, 
tyrants are prevented by very shame from cnacting all the dark im- 
pulses of their souls. The march of mind in England will tend 
materially to ameliorate the condition of the subjugated Italian ; and 
to that march, and in the right direction, this author has greatly con- 
tributed. We feel confident that these volumes will experience a 
great success, and draw a distinguished attention to everything that 
concerns Italy. If she cannot be freed, it will be something to 
know that she is sympathized with. We do not ask her to conde- 
scend to be pitied. 


The Wood Spirit. A Novel, in Two Volumes. 


The scene of this rather singular novel is laid on various parts of 
the wild and sterile coasts of Jutland, and the time, so far back as the 
termination of the insane crusades of the Christian world against the 
Mahometans. ‘Thus, both time and place afford more than ample 
scope for the boldest flights of the imagination. The principal per- 
son whom the author has called into existence to dignify his 
literary stage, is the Lord of Altren, who, just returning from the 
mad struggles with the infidels, finds his castle in ruins, not from the 
hostile inroads of any human enemy, but from the stormy incursions 
of the resistless sea, which has beleagured his edifice round with 
deep inundations. He shows, the hero, much more wisdom now, than 
he evinced in his contentions with the Saracens. He cuts dikes 
instead of throats, and drains marshes instead of the life’s-blood of 
the Osmanli. He is much more successful, and he deserves to be so, 
and so thought Valdine. Who is Valdine? Ah! thereby hangs a 
tale, and that tale the very one under our consideration. Valdine is 
the first cousin of Undine, though neither Undine, nor the author of 
Undine, would condescend to acknowledge the relationship. Valdine 
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is very beautiful, with translucent blue eyes of an unfathomable 
depth of expression, with sunny wavy hair, and, though of palpable 
flesh, and a current of living blood in her veins, very much etherealized. 
and a great approver and admirer of gentlemen who drain marshes, 
and recover swampy lands. She has the best possible reason for this. 
She is a wood-spirit, as not only the story but its title also inform us. 
It is not pleasant, even for a wood-spirit, to be all day paddling up to 
her knees amongst swampy underwood, and to be obliged to go for a 
dry bed at night up into a tree. So she fell in love with Lord Altren— 

she could do no less—he offers to marry her; what man could do 
more? He has doubts, however, about the possibility of this union ; 
doubts canonical, and other doubts of a still more doubtful nature. 
She removes them all by assuring him that, so long as he remains 
faithful to her, there can be no impediment to the bans, either in 
heaven or on earth. Consequently he swears to be true to her, which 
was rash, though it might have been possible; but when he adds that 
he will never love another, he pledged himself to much more than 
any wise man should have done. Now, there was a monkery in the 
neighbourhood, erected to the honour of Saint Emmeran, and _ for 
the especial comfort of a troop of the slothful, the abbot of whom 
magnifies himself under the name of Lyndarn. This nuisance had 
been established by the ancestors of our hero. Lyndarn, in the ab- 
sence of Altren, played the lord more than the priest, and played it 
most tyrannically, in every shape of extortion upon the surrounding 
peasantry, for the good of their souls of course. To all this Altren, 
on his return, put a stop, which made the abbot treful exceedingly. 
Now, my Lord Altren, like a true baronial lord of the olden time, 
had an old harper, named Yirplin, who implicitly believed in all 
manner of spirits, and had a great hankering after pagan rites, and 
was continually making hymns to certain beings, and singing them too. 
The abbot excommunicates Lord Altren and all his serfs—the plea, 
the keeping the heretical harper in his service ; the reason the reader 
knows. We come now to a part of the story that we do not very well 
understand—ours be the fault—but it appears to us that Altren 
banishes the abbot from his monastery, which expatriated monk calls 
to his assistance a pagan, the sea-king, and together they make war 
upon the baron, and succeed in taking him prisoner. The imprisoned 
Altren now accuses his beloved Valdine with heartless desertion, 
leaving him thus to pine unassisted in captivity. In the mean while 
the beautiful daughter of the sea-king makes her appearance, and, 
without the interference of much ceremony, comes to the point at 
once, and says, “ Take me and your freedom together.” The hero 
no sooner consents, than the sea-king’s soldiers are heard approaching, 
and off his new love goes. Thus deserted by his new love and his 
true love, he repairs to the window, and very opportunely finds the 
iron bars corroded to mere shreds, and a convenient ladder that 
reaches the ground placed for his escape. This was the kind act of 
Valdine. It is very tantalizing to the hero that he cannot walk out 
of his prison, because a band of soldiers have just walked in. By 
them he is conducted to be sacrificed to the goddess Hertha, the cere- 
mony of which sacrifice is the taking a cold bath with the goddess. 
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The lady being veiled, and on a platform, is with the victim thrust 
into the middle of a deep and rapid river, and when he has undressed 
her, the stage is plucked asunder by ropes ashore, and the victim 
sinks. Now, when Altren arrives at the spot which should be fatal 
to him, the goddess discovers herself to be Valdine, and she contrives 
that a boat shall be near under the guidance of Yirplin, who thus 
saves his master. Now our hero believes his salvation to come from 
the wrong quarter—from Meresvel, the sea-king’s daughter, and is 
lovingly grateful accordingly. ‘The abbot wishes to convert the sea- 
king, but instead of gaining a disciple he gains an enemy by his 
trouble, and they have a very pretty quarrel about cutting down an 
oak sacred to the god Woden. However, the monk revenges himself 
by entrapping his fair daughter Meresvel, and shutting her up in his 
monastery. Our hero, hearing of this, goes alone to her rescue, and 
goes in the character of his own ghost, relying upon the general 
belief of his death. After this the belligerent abbot makes war 
upon Altren and the sea-king, and our hero is again preserved by the 
address of Valdine. She covers a morass with flowers, and thus bogs 
all the monk’s army. Lyndarn after this takes the sulks and a slow 
poison, and contrives to die in the midst of a grand religious cere- 
mony, that he might be afterwards adored asa saint. ‘The conclusion 
now comes on rapidly. Our hero discovers his friend from his 
foe, but having promised the sea-king to marry his daughter, he re- 
solves to keep his word, despite his love for Valdine. His bride 
poisons the bridal cup; and as he is going to die, Valdine flies away 
with him, and then, to make the end of one, two, and three, the sea- 
king turns his perfidious daughter into a wave—a salt one of course. 
In giving the outline of this story we make the best critique upon it. 
As an illustration” of an Icelandic legend it may be admired, and ad- 
mired it will be by those who love the dark, visionary, and incompre- 
hensible. The moral of the whole tale lies in the attempt to do honour 
to Christianity, and in this view is commendable. The following is a 
fair specimen of the author's style, and of his powers of description. 


“Lord Altren sat in the place of tombs, and watched how nature, kind 
remembrancer, smiled upon the dead. He rested by the cenotaph of Rolf, 
the gray granite of which was now covered with the fairest flowers, that 
spring with an almost miraculous swiftness from the turf by which it was 
surrounded. Above waved a graceful birch, glistening with sunlit dew. 
A mild enchanting calm pervaded the scene, and lulled the captive 
senses—a slumbrous melody was wafted with the air, and the hot breath 
of evening floated around the throbbing temples of the knight, and was 
busy among his locks like the finger of a spirit. 

“Wherever the eye turned it saw beauty ; the landward hills were green 
with waving foliage, and the glory of the sunset, mirrored in the east, 
was folded around them, making them look like emeralds set in gold. he 
shore at their feet, often so desolate, had assumed a fairy hue—the white 
sand glistened with the moisture of the water, which had even now ebbed, 
and winning the light of the rising moon, spread like one vast meandering 
sheet of virgin silver, ; P 

“ Beyond, glowed the north sea in all the variety of a thousand tints o 
light and shade—now imaging the heavens that looked into its depths— 
now the castle or solitary watch-tower, as though sketched by the hands 
of water-maidens, and hung in sapphire frames in the crystal halls of old 
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“ The sun had plunged his fiery car into the waves, and his wild cloud- 
steeds rode along their surface—a distant bark hovered on the verge ot 
sight, like a soul on the brink of the grave, that the slightest breath might 
walt for ever beyond our ken. The sky was scattered with fleecy clouds, 
through which shone the blue of heaven or the silver of its stars, and 
they floated on and on in quick succession, as the land-wind bore them 
towards the main, like the spirits of men on their wandering to eternity. 

“The Schloss lay dark aa massy, save where a beam purpled its spires, 
and as the clouds parted above, it seemed to win its light direct from 
heaven. 

“Such was the scene which encircled that lone cemetery ; and around 
him who rested among its tombs were flowers and verdure —music and 
dewy branches. Was it fancy? or was a gentle sigh breathed through 
the trembling leaves above? It came again, and with a soft motion they 
waved in the perfumed air, though the wind had died away! tears of 
pearly dew glided from their glistening green, and sure they glowed as 
though they came from a human eye. As they fell on Altren, his heart 
beat with an impassioned sorrow, of which he knew not the cause, and he 
rested motionless, lest a movement or a word might dispel the pleasing 
charm. Anon the graceful brow of the birch bent down towards him, 
and the green veil of its foliage was lowered around. A slender bough 
sunk upon his breast, fragrant, soft, and dewy ; gentle sighs stole warmly 
past, and as he lay as it were in a blissful dream, the pure bright leaves 
clung to his brow, and he felt a kiss upon his lips. 

** A passionate delirium seized him, and as he rose to press some visioned 
form to his heart, the charm was dispelled, yet he thought he still saw a 
motion in the boughs, and heard a sigh breathed over their drooping 
tresses.” 

All this, even the fastidious will confess not to be amiss. We 
would advise our readers, when they sit down to the perusal of this 
mystic tale, freely to resign the reins of their judgment into the au- 
thor’s hands, and then, harnessing to the ice-car of the sea-king the 
steeds of their imaginations, they may travel right pleasantly about 
the dim regions of the Arctic zone. Finally, the story is as good as a 
story of this description can very well be, and yet it is not over good. 
It would perhaps have been better had it been detailed in fragments 
and snatches. We speak, however, doubtingly, and partly confess 
that we may not have done justice to these two volumes in the 
limited praise which we have bestowed upon them, on account of the 
usual frigidity and calculating spirit that attends upon maturer years. 
We have read it perhaps twenty years too late. We can very justly 
commend the lyrical pieces interspersed throughout; they are in per- 
tect character with the scenes in which they are produced, and pos- 
sess great poetical merit. To conclude, we promise to all those not 
past twenty-five—to the imaginative, and the sanguine in tempera- 
ment, much pleasure in the reading of the “ Wood Spirit,” and if all 
of this description read it, its readers will be plentiful. 


A Guide to nearly One Hundred Loan Societies, for Borrowing in any 


Sum from Five Pounds to Five Hundred, and from Three Months 
to Ten Years. 


We notice this publication, that we may have the opportunity of 
cautioning, generally, all those temporarily embarrassed to avoid those 
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institutions of which it speaks. Their vast number is a sorrowful 
index of a demoralizing principle working amongst the middle classes. 
We are, and we ought to be, a trading nation. We glory in the dis- 
tinction; but when from that we deteriorate into a usurious commu- 
nity, a mere ravenous horde of borrowers and of lenders, our national 
dignity and our worth will soon disappear. Since the repeal or the 
alteration of the usury laws, tradesmen, who have realized a little 
capital, find it more to their interest to employ it in usury, than to 
follow their honest, and to the state, their valuable avocations. They 
become consumers and non-producers, and live too often in idleness like 
bloated spiders in the centre of their webs, w aiting for their prey ; 
these webs are the embarrassments of the industrious, which embar- 
rassments must go on increasing whilst cupidity locks up capital in 
this infamous manner. This dreadful evil is daily accelerating ; and 
there is not an insolvent who passes the court, who does not give 
dreadful evidence of the operations of those ravenous locusts, bill- 
discounters and money-brokers. The doctrine to leave the trade in 
money to itself sounds well, but works most wickedly. It makes the 
rich rapacious and indolent, whilst it causes the poor to be reckless if 
badly disposed, and to be overworked if honest and industrious. It 
will soon banish all ideas of integrity from every one who is compelled 
to live upon his exertions. The work before us we believe to be an 
accurate account of the various dens where the distressed may be vic- 
timized. In looking over the list of the institutions, we perceive that 
some, by circuitous and disguised means, extort more than twenty-five 
per cent. from the borrower. The pawnbroker is a bad resource to 
the desperately needy, but we think him infinitely preferable to most 
of the loan societies. He is amenable to law, though we think the 
law leans too much on his side. We hardly suppose that this guide to 
destruction was necessary ; however, it is a very uselul record of the 
improvident spirit of the times, and an undoubted testimony that there 
is much that is rotten in the core of society in England at this day. 
Cant as we may about free trade, a usurer is a God-denounced, and 
always will be a despicable character. 


A Medical Guide to Nice ; containing every information necessary to 
the Invalid and resident Stranger. With separate Remarks on all 
those Diseases to which its Climate is calculated to prove injurious or 
beneficial, Sc. By Witiiam Farr, M.D., Author of “ Separate 
Treatises on Irregular Phthisis,” &c. &c. 


This is a useful work, with more literary recommendations than a 
medical work requires, as to vivacity of style and elegance of compo- 
sition. When a professional gentleman takes any particular locality 
under his immediate protection, we generally find the place a perfect 
Eden, its atmospheric air turned into a laughing gas, and that the 
people die only through their own obstinacy, and a want of a suffi- 
ciency of respect, or of fee, for the doctor. We were equally disap- 
pointed to find that Nice is not such a place, and that Doctor Farr is 
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not such a doctor. We discover that Nice is not only not serviceable 
to all consumptive patients, but actually prejudicial to many ; indeed, 
that the hotel-keepers of this town so much dread the honesty of the 
doctor, that they league against him to drive from him the sick, lest 
he should drive them out of their clutches. Now, without consider- 
ing our author's great respectability, this fact alone would be sufficient 
to make us rely upon his statements implicitly. It appears that Nice 
may be looked upon as a forlorn hope of many desperate pulmonary 
cases, but that it is far trom being useful to all, and that it is a place 
well deserving the attention of the invalid. What those particular 
cases are, in consumption and scrofula, the author has clearly pointed 
out, and has also made the discovery that the climate of Bagnéres de 
Bigorre is a most eligible summer residence for consumptive patients 
in general. As a topographical work, this before us is one of no mean 
order. We have in it an accurate description of Nice, and of all that 
is most interesting about the place. But it is to those predisposed to 
pulmonary diseases that the work is invaluable. Its candour will con- 
vince, and its intelligence delight even those not easily delighted, the 
sick, or those fancying that they are going to become so. It is pleas- 
ing to know, that, at this piace so necessary to the afflicted, the 
scenery is delightful, the living moderate in expense; and, above all, 
that justice is impartially administered between the native inhabitant 
and the stranger. It also possesses sources of amusement quite sufli- 
cient for the person who is there really in pursuit of health, and enough 
to satisfy those also who seek for pleasure, when they seek that dan- 
gerous excitement in the moderation of wisdom. All that we can say 
to our friends is, that the author has convinced us, who are not 
too open to conviction in these matters, and that now we shall look 
upon shortness of breath, and other awkward symptoms, a great deal 
more cavalierly than we used to do. 


The Age of Tin. A Poem. 


This is one of the best satires that has, for some while, issued trom 
the press. The times stand much in need of some caustic appliances 
like this, for never was vice more abundant, or made to appear more 
decorous, than at the present moment. There is throughout this little 
poem a strong and cutting vein of irony, that,evinces much discrimi- 
nation on the part of its author, with great power of language. ‘The 
versification is harmonious, and the topics that are lashed are those 
which are at present crying aloud for reprehension. We think the 
title not inapt, for it is an age in which everything sterling is sa- 
crificed to show, and, among the metals, tin is that which best 
characterizes it. The author has taken full advantage of the various 
senses in which “ tin” may be applied, and under cover of the paro- 
nomasia has launched some of the keenest of his arrows. It is thus 
that he addresses it under the monetary acceptation :— 


* All hail; dread ruler of our mighty soil, 
Who wrung thy wealth from hands o’erwrung with toil ; 
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Oh! what, compared with thee, that sunclad land, i\ 
Where bright Pactolus rolled in golden sand ? ti] 


Or what the fabled fleece that Jason sought, 
Or the coined shower Daniie wisely caught ? 


For what was Daniie’s shower compared to thee oR 
ry ~ . . ri ’ 7 ; 
Thou Funds-destroying tin-clad Deity ? i) 
Ob! could Pactolus’ ever-glittering sand i iH 
Breathe ‘ current answer’ to thy notes of hand ! eh 
To thee ‘twas granted, and no matter why, it 
To live in riches and in riches die. q 





O blessed soul! to thee ’twas left to know 
That ‘ tin alone was happiness below.’ ’’* 4 


Although we give this brochure very high praise, we do not mean 
to state that it is a matured, much less a perfect production. It is 
more rich in promise of the future excellence of the author than in its \ 


. . . . . . 
present abundance of merit. Apparently it is the first flight—an fl 
unequal one truly, but one that indicates the capability of an increas- ( 


ing and a vast range. The satirical regions of poetry are now nearly 
unoccupied, and we trust that the castigator of the age of tin will 
make them one day his own. The poem is, without regard to its 
moral worth, extremely amusing ; and though we think it to be a little 
too personal, we cannot help laughing at the hits, and liking them. 
The author will soon learn to distinguish the nice line that divides ) 
public satire from private libel, and how to lash turpitude of conduct a 
in those general, yet not to be mistaken terms, that will apply to the 
sinner whilst apparently he is only castigating the sin. We shall dis- 
miss these twenty-nine pages with a recommendation to all those who 
love a comfortable chuckle at people so much inferior in wisdom and 
worth to themselves, to procure this libellum —which word all may con- 
strue as they like. We reiterate the very natural wish expressed by 
the writer at the conclusion of his verses— that the “ tin,” the vision- 
ary “tin,” which he has cast upon the waters—the uncertain and fluc- 
tuating waters of public opinion—may return to him in substantial 
metal, and, whether he may be pleased to call it tin or gold, that it 
may prove equivalent to much beef and pudding—which, after all, is 
more necessary to the poet than laurel and bays. 
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Pochahontas, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. StGourney. 
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On both sides of the Atlantic, this lady is favourably known as an 
author. With most of the poems of this volume the reading public 
are already acquainted, and those that are now among them are of a 
fair average merit with the old ones. The general character of the 
American poets is that of a mediocrity, more or less elegant, and their 
usual fault imitation—not of style, for it would be impossible for an 
American not to fall into some one of the numerous styles of writing 
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of the mother country—but in the more essential ingredients of poetry. Lie 

| Our brethren have made a civil polity and a government for them- Dy’ Oe, 

selves, original and very distinct from those of the rest of the world; | \ 
*«<« Virtue alone is happiness below,'—so says Pope; but a new age bas formed ry 


a new reading.” 
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but in literature they have been as servile as they are independent in 
their national character. Mrs. Sigourney is a fair example of the best 
of their writers, within their very large pale of mediocrity. It would 
be difficult justly to blame any one of her poems, and very easy to 
praise them all, to a certain extent; but, in reading them, we are 
continually reminded, first of one English author, and then of ano- 
ther—reminded of them by images and manner that, if not actually 
imitation, approaches to it very nearly. We quote the following 
specimen, as it best suits with our limited space. 


“THE WINTER NOSEGAY. 


Frowers! fresh flowers, with your fragrance free, 
Have you come in your queenly robes to me ? 
Me, have you sought from your far retreat, 

With your greeting lips, and your dewy feet, 

And the upward glance of your radiant eye, 

Like angel-guests from a purer sky ? 


But where did ye hide, when the frost drew near, 
And your many sisters were blanched with fear ?— 
Where did ye hide P—with a blush as bright 

As ye wore amid Eden's vales of light, 

Ere the wile of the tempter its bliss had sham’d, 
Or the terrible sword o’er its gateway flam’d. 


Flowers—sweet flowers—with your words of cheer, 
Thanks to the friend who hath sent you here ; 

For this, may her blossoms of varied dye 

Be the fairest and first ‘neath a vernal sky, 

And she be led, by their whispered lore, 

To the love of that land where they fade no more.” 


This is very fair magazine poetry—glittering and faulty. It is in a 
very meretricious style, to give greeting lips, dewy feet, and upward 
glances of radiant eyes, to flowers ;—all the rest is in the same vein 
throughout the book—the inflated language of poetry, without its sim- 
ple and sublime essence. In the last verse of this short poem, it would 
be difficult to say to what Mrs. Sigourney alludes, when she wishes 
that her ‘“friend’s blossoms of varied dye may be fairest and first 


beneath the spring sky.” Does she merely mean the early flowers of 


the garden and the green-house, or is there some occult meaning be- 
neath the poetical wish? However, it is all very mystical and very 
pretty, and, if not read with a spirit too inquiring, very pleasing. To 
ladies who do not think deeply, and to those who only fancy that they 
do, we heartily recommend this volume. It is refreshing sometimes 
to get amidst a shower of flowers, though we may see no just cause 
why they should be flung around and upon us so lavishly. 


Dover, Ancient and Modern; a Poem. With an Episode, Views, 
and Notes. By Sir R. P. Jopprexy, Bart. M. A. 


As erst the vestal's flame, and Tullia’s urn, 
Cicero's fair Tullia! unextinguished burn. 


These are the first two inauspicious lines of this composition, in 
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solving two unpardonable grammatical errors, an error of tense, and an 
error in number. When a writer thus rashly, and most inconsider- 
ately, begins—for we will not use the word * ignorantly,”—he preju- 
dices himself with his reader, and then prepares him to discover faults 
where he might have passed by, if not applauding, at least uncensur- 
ing. For ourselves, had we found any of the subsequent lines of 
merit sufficient to have redeemed the blundering ones which we have 
quoted, we should have remained silent upon these mere verbal inac- 
curacies ; but we grieve to say that the whole is a failure ; an elegant 
one, if the author please to call it so, but a decided failure still. We 
will quote six more lines, and, having dissected them, take our leave 
of this concatenation of couplets. 


“ Thus Dubris yet preserves her boasted name.” 
She does not, for it is modernized into Dover and Dovor. 
** Deserted though her walls, but not her fame.” 


Her walls are not deserted, and “ but not her fame deserted,” is 
nonsense. 


** And tho’ her sun is set in endless night.” 


What means that line? Have we not just been told that Dubris 
still preserves her boasted name? Her sun can mean only her pros- 
perity. 

“ Pale Cynthia’s orb emits a purer light.” 


If there be sense in this, it can only mean that her inhabitants are 
all under the influence of the moon. 

* The rippling surge, the murmuring waves yet beam, 

Reflect the seaward breeze by moonlight gleam.” 
Which are mere sounding words, having no union with the context 
or themselves, and signifying anything or nothing. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some merits about this production. The book is extremely well 
got up, so far as mechanical art is concerned. It is illuminated by 
several sweetly-engraved views, that do honour both to those who 
designed and to those who engraved them. Let us, therefore, regard 
the letter-press on which these pictorial beauties are embedded, as 
we would the mould from which springs the flowers in the gay par- 
terre. But in speaking thus lightly of the poetical pretensions of this 
production, we should do great injustice to the author, were we not to 
state, that they are more than indemnified by the high moral and 
truly christian tendencies that abound throughout. We are instructed 
carefully, though neither pleasingly nor poetically. 


Alice, or the Ryechouse Plot ; a Dramatic Legend of the Turf. In 
Three Acts. By Witiiam Parr Isaacson of Newmarket. 


This is avery singular production, and a happy one also. The 
doings of the turf and of the state are each amalgamated; and 
June 1841.—VvoL. XXXI.—NO. CXXII. 
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although the piece has a little too much dramatic effect to be placed 
among the classical plays, it must be very exciting in the representa- 
tion. At the opening of the drama we find King Charles, of doubtful 
reputation, with his court at Newmarket, the object of a double con- 
spiracy ; one against his favourite Barbary mare, and another against 
his life. As this production breathes the spirit of the most exalted 
loyalty, not only to the kingly character but to the man who bore it, 
we will not run so far counter to the author's sentiments as to under- 
value either. As a sporting play should do, the principal characters 
are the king's trainer, his jockey, and the heroine is Alice, the 
trainer's daughter. Charles bets highly on his mare, and Colonel 
Dangerfield, with his gang, takes him to the amount of six thousand 
pounds. Pour passer le tems until the race, they organize the 
R yehouse Plot, and the paper is confided to an_ Irish associate. 
This man, with the touter Ragg, steals into the king’s stable to 
poison his mare. Alice is there—these things are allowable in 
dramas—and frightens them away; they leave the poison behind, 
and the paper with the plot in it. Alice changes the poison for some- 
thing wholesome, and gets possession of the paper. The next day 
the king's mare wins. Charles sees Alice, and, swo more, offers to 
make her a duchess; she is quite as indignant as the heroine of : 

drama ought to be, to say nothing of her love for the k: ng’s soe 
Eugene. Charles sends Eugene to London, out of the way. Alice 
then consents to meet the king, only to read him a_ grand moral 
lesson, and divulges to him the conspiracy against his mare and 
his life. The moral lesson is taken very ill, and her assertions disbe- 
lieved. ‘The defeated conspirators, then, when they find the paper 
containing their plot lost, determine to assassinate the king without 
delay ; and Alice, seeing no other way to get him out of Newmarket, 
and away from danger, fires his house. Of course there is no re- 
sisting that argument. He goes to London, and so does Alice, but 
she to be tried for high treason, and is found guilty, sentenced to 
death, and confined in the Tower. In London, Colonel Dangerfield 
and his gang invite the unsuspecting Charles to a supper, under 
the pretence of paying him the six thousand pounds which they 
had lost at Newmarket. Here they endeavour to assassinate him, 
but he defends himself bravely, and, gaining time by a parley, Eugene 
enters with a file of musketeers, and all ends happily for the good, and 
very miserably for the naughty. We must mention, that a dove, 
under whose wing Alice had placed the Rye-house paper Plot, not 
having been sufficiently trained, at length brought it back to its mis- 
tress, and this, together with the confessions of Ragg, made her 
innocence clearly appear. Mr. Isaacson has managed his materials 
very adroitly sand given a tolerably fair per soniGcation to the characters. 
‘The piece is full of clap-traps; and if they be well received, we see 
no great reason to condemn them. Authors must eat, and that is 
their best excuse when they sin in this w ay. The Rye-house Plot, 
trom its very nature as w ell as from its intrinsic merits, must be very 
popular at Newmarket, and we are sure that it would become a great 
favourite at any or at all of the minors. We shall soon find it there ; 


and there is its proper clement, for it is constructed to act better than 
it reads. 
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The Fawn of Spring Vale, the Clarionet, and other Tales. By Wi. 
LIAM CARLETON, Author of “ Fardorougha, the Miser,” “ Traits 
and Stories of Irish Peasantry,” &c. 3 Vols. 


The tales that occupy these three volumes are of various and very 
opposite merits— with the exception of one or two, which can fairly 
lay claim to no merit whatever. Our sense of impartiality compels us 
to animadvert strongly upon the false taste that pervades and dete- 
riorates the powerful writing in the first story, the “ Fawn of Spring 
Vale.” All the facts on which it is founded may be summed up in 
one sentence. ‘The heroine falls in love with a beautiful youth, who 
proves false to her; she goes mad and dies. For three hundred pages 
the reader's feelings are harrowed by the most distressing incidents, 
and we have all the gradations of the lady's insanity chronicled with 
a fidelity that we should look for only in a mad-doctor’s diary. This 
is a method so easy, and so meretricious, by which to excite a reader's 
feelings. ‘The press formerly teemed with novels for the serious, 
always consisting of an interesting and a pale young clergyman dying 
of a consumption, who enacted the hero, and some three or four 
phthisical young ladies, who shared the heroineship between them, 
going off after him. ‘The public soon grew sick of this, and we have 
lately escaped similar inflictions, until the “ Fawn of Spring Vale” 
appeared, It is true, that when an ancient philosopher was asked as 
to which was the greatest of evils, he replied “ Pain; meaning phy- 
sical sufferings ; but we think that pain, as the principal agent in a 
novel, makes that novel intolerable. We detest this heaping of dis- 
tress upon distresses, of carefully pointing all the arrows of anguish, 
and darkening every sorrow with the dismality of an incurable woe. If 
Mr William Carleton succeeds, we shall soon find him surpassed, and 
as he has made an insanity the heroine of his story, we shall soon 
have a cancer in the bosom, or an erysipelas playing the same part. 
We, do not know why an inveterate fit of the gout would not make a 
respectable hero. How eloquent might be his groanings ; how pathetic 
his appeals for ease from pain! This afflicted one might have for wife in 
an adjoining room a tic doloureux—let the partition be thin—and there 
will be a romantic distress for you! We do assure our friends, that 
all the pathos in “ Jane Sinclair, the Fawn of Spring Vale,” is pro- 
duced after this fashion. We grant it possesses eloquence, and glows 
with the brilliancy of an ardent imagination ; but these virtues serve 
only to make the vices of the composition the more glaring and 
repugnant to our feelings. ‘ Sha Dhu, or, the Dark Day,” the next 
story, partakes less of this failing. It is much less lachrymose, and 
contains some natural and manly feelings. Yet, in this, the author, 
whenhe gets hold of a distress, is dreadfully anxious to make the most 
of it. He seems to revel in an agony, and is never weary of plucking 
at the end of our nerves with his inexorable pincers. “ The Clario- 
net” is full of woe, most woefully eked out. Reduced to one-half, it 
would have proved a sweet, and instructive, and a highly moral tale. 
“The Dead Boxer” abounds iv improbabilities. ‘The scenes depicted 
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in it could not have happened in any civilised society. Grant the 
author his premises, and then we shall have an exciting, almost a 
beautiful production. Such a story as the “ Dead Boxer” could only 
have been written in Ireland, and to the Irish. After all, the author 
may have only been quizzing John Bull, and testing the depth of his 
gullibility. ‘The two last tales of these volumes are of a nature totally 
different from the others, and bear the stamp of great excellence. 
The one bearing the title of “ The Misfortunes of Barney Branagan,” 
is as good as it well can be, being not only in its totality, but through 
all its parts, not only possible but probable, not only probable but natural, 

et very comic, and very, very Irish. Every one will read it with de- 
light; and we ask, with astonishment, why does not the author always 
do thus? But if Barney Branagan was good, the resurrection of 
Barney Bradley is inimitable. It is the carrying of humour to its 
highest pinnacle. It is true that it is a burlesque, but a burlesque 
so rich, and so true to actual life, that we exclaim, if all this is not 
possible, it should be so, and we will not wrong ourselves of so much 
mirth by believing to the contrary. From a due consideration of all 
these specimens, it is most evident that the author is blessed or 
cursed with too fervid an imagination. We should argue from his 
productions that he is a very young man, were not the Hibernian 
mind always young. From this cause it arises that his besetting sin 
is exaggeration. Ile exaggerates a good thing until he spoils it—and 
very much indeed he has spoiled in that way. Yet some of the pro- 
ductions of his fancy are so truly sterling, that all the tinsel with 
which he overloads does not deteriorate them; and we tolerate what 
is gaudy and paltry in its finery for the sake of the true gold that is 
presented to us with it. When we next meet him, we trust that it 
will not be in the character of a mental surgeon, a scarifier of our 
nerves. Wo should be sublimated when it is recorded, in order to 
produce upon us its proper moral effect. 


British Naval and Military Claimants to the Portuguese Government. 
With an Appendix, containing a Copy of the Anonymous Pamphlet 
published by the Portuguese authority. 


There is a great national interest involved in this unpretending 


brochure. It contains the correspondence between the claimants of 


pay and arrears from Portugal, and his excellency the Baron Mur- 
cervo, and the consul-general of Portugal, Mr. Vanseller; with rela- 
tion to an anonymous pamphlet, printed and published by direction of 
her most faithful Majesty's government; and another correspond- 
ence between the Baron and Thomas Hankes, Esq. M. P. for Dudley, 
on the same subject. From all this it most clearly appears that many 
officers and men have just claims upon the Portuguese nation, which 
are answered, not by cash, but by a sneaking and false pamphlet, 
anonymously published under authority. This proceeding is base in 
the extreme ; so base, that language cannot properly characterize it. 
The consul was more honest and straightforward than the baron, for 
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the former unhesitatingly avowed that which the latter all but repu- 
diated for his jesuitical government. Of course, the world has betore 
them only the statement and the counter-statement, though we 
implicitly believe our officers to have been greatly wronged, even to 
have been swindled, yet we cannot affirm it; but that which we, 
and every man who can read, can affirm, that the juggling, dis- 
honest manner in which their claims have been met, will be a 
lasting stain on the history of Portugal. The claimants are libelled 
most foully, and every impediment thrown in their way to prevent the 
discovery of the actual author of the libel. After all, Portugal's 
ambassador is ashamed to acknowledge this document, the only answer 
that his government deigns to give to those who have toiled and bled 
in its service. We wish every true-born Englishman to read this 
pamphlet ; he will then pronounce, that duplicity and meanness have 
been carried out so far as ingenuity, with the want of all honesty, 
can go. Had Portugal said that we are too poor to pay these demands, 
or that we are too factious to come to an agreement as to the right 
that we have to pay them, this proceeding would, though most unjust, 
have been much more manly; but to falsify books, and attack 
creditors anonymously, is the lowest depth of turpitude, whether in 
private or public transactions. 





Cruikshank'’s Omnibus. 


Cruikshank, the inimitable George Cruikshank, is running his omnibuses 
all over the town, and not only over all the town, but all the country 
as well. The genius of this admirable artist has done more to direct 
the literary taste of his times than any other man, be he who he may. 
They are his delineations of character that fill the eye of the 
public, not those of the author who fancied that he created them. The 
ideas of those personages about whom the many are delighted to read, 
would have been vague, indistinct, and most fleeting, each man having 
a different image pictured in his memory. But George came, dressed 
them, featured them, attitudized them, fixed them, and gave them 
a last and an unaltering identity. If we were to be beguiled into fur- 
ther speaking of his general merits, we should be too discursive ; so 
we will leave them, to remark on the particular excellencies of this, the 
first number of his Omnibus. In the first place, the literary depart- 
ment is good, but the pictorial leaves it far behind in excellence. The 
frontispiece, or the illustration of his preface, is a wonderful specimen 
of skill, and a happy hit at originality — indeed we look upon it as quite 
a curiosity. We next have a portrait of Cruikshank himself, a faithful 
likeness, under which is his signature, in all the tortuous magnificence 
of its perplexity. It then appears that somebody has been saying some- 
thing biographically, and, according tothe modern manner of biography, 
bouncingly about George ; so he has given a very humorous disclaimer 
of the demerits which had been so generously bestowed upon him. 
He pleads not guilty to everything in the Bombastes Furioso style. 
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We have then an article entitled “ My Last Pair of Hessians,” very 
comic and very novel. A continuation, called “ French Heartwell, or, 
Fifty Years Ago,” by Bowman Tiller—a purser’s name of course 
smells nautically, but we should wish to see more of it before we can 
give an opinion. Of this we are sure, that continuations are not the 
contributions best adapted to what we feel assured will be the brilliant, 
distinguishing character of this periodical. Prosing through three 
volumes in an omnibus! ‘The thing seems preposterous. “ The 
Photographic Phenomena” is every way worthy of a good seat in the 
vehicle. Altogether, we pronounce that his drag will run very fast, 
go a great way, and distance most of its competitors on the high road 
of literature. 


An Introduction to Chemistry. By Grorce Sparkes, late Madras 

Civil Service. 

A very good elementary book, making the first steps towards a 
knowledge of chemistry not only easy, but pleasant. In order not to 
confuse the tyro with the multiplied nomenclature of the science, and 
thus beget an early distaste to the study, the author has followed a 
more natural and simple plan—commenced with an examination of 
common and familiar substances, and from thence gradually proceeded 
to the developement of the more recondite elements. Thus the stu- 
dent will follow the same course which-the science itself made in its 
infancy, and by which alone, even in the present day, all new truths 
must be discovered. In order to work out this principle, Mr. Sparkes 
has commenced by telling us of what metals are composed, and of 
their different qualities. From these he is naturally led to metallic 
oxides, and thus through the various forms into which metals are resolv- 
uble under all circumstances. ‘The chapter on the vital functions is well 
written, and as satisfactory as anything can be on that mysterious 
subject. Altogether, we think that the author has very well preserved 
the happy medium that should exist in elementary treatises between 
the confusing depths of science and the danger, in avoiding them, of 
being too familiar, and too little scientific. Every person who has 
any pretension to the distinction of a good education should know all 
that is contained in this book, and this knowledge cannot be more 
easily attained than by the book itself—although we think that every 
gentleman should know more, and yet not aspire to the character 
of a chemist either. The grand outline and the first principles of all 
science should be the indispensable requisite of education, and in 
this view Mr. Sparkes’s introduction is very valuable. 


The Pictorial Bible, being the Old and New Testaments, according to 
the Authorised Versions. Mlustrated with many hundred Wood-cuts 
representing the historical events after the most celebrated pic- 
tures, &c. 


This edition of the Holy Bible has reached its seventh part, and 
upholds its character with respect to the worth of its numerous en- 
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gravings, its pictorial illustrations of natural history, costumes, and 
antiquities. ‘The original notes are lucid and orthodox, and tend 
much to a satisfactory explanation of verbal obscurities and points of 
geography and topography. ‘This part extends from the second 
chapter of Joshua unto the eighth of Judges—a most eventful period 
in the Jewish history. It would be impossible te particularize the 
various wood-cuts, the number being so great, but they average much 
merit. The engraving of the shield of Achilles stands conspicuous 
in its singularity. It is well arranged. 


The Local Historian's Table Book, or Remarkable Occurrences, Historical 
Facts, Traditions, Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c., connected 
with the Counties of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Northumberland, and 
Durham. By M. A. Dornan, author of a Descriptive Companion 
through Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


A May number of this continuation, the fourth, has found its way, 
unaccompanied by any of its predecessors, into our office. We cer- 
tainly shall not attempt to pass an opinion upon this publication, 
when only a fraction of it is handed to us for inspection. The author, 
or his publisher, should remember the ancient ridicule, the presenting 
of an isolated brick, in order that an opinion may be formed of the 
whole edifice. People should understand that a very unsightly house 
may be built of excellent bricks, and a very worthless description 
of the Northern counties produced, although some few tolerable ma- 
terials may enter into the compilation. 


The Works of Josephus. ‘Translated by W. Wuiston, A.M. 


This edition of the works of this eminent Jewish historian is draw- 
ing to a conclusion, for we find that the present, the eleventh part, 
is occupied by an appendix, and various dissertations upon Josephus 
himself, and the evidences of his histories, so far as they are corro- 
borative of the Holy Scriptures. We presume that the twelfth part 
will conclude the whole undertaking, which has been well con- 
ceived, well carried forward, and which, we have no doubt, will 
terminate in a manner equally satisfactorily. It will bind up into 
two or three superb volumes, and become a valuable and an essential 
library acquisition. 


Master Humphrey's Clock. By Boz. 


Mr. Dickens, in his Barnaby Rudge, maintains that superiority 
which he has well earned, and which so few are inclined to deny to 
him. ‘This tale, as it proceeds, evinces all that deep and exciting 
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interest which has made his productions so popular. There is much 
of originality in his creations: and though we certainly think that 
some of them are too highly coloured, we must remember that, in 
the masses, though delicacy of touch may often be lost to them, 
boldness of outline and vivid tints always tell among all classes. We 
shall take our leave of Barnaby until we see the termination of his 
adventures and those of his supernatural raven, and then go more 
at large into the merits of the story considered as a whole. 





Westminster Loan and Investment Joint-Stock Company. 


We have recently had placed before us the first and second reports 
of the above institution. Considering it, as we do, a commercial un- 
dertaking calculated materially to assist the working classes of the 
metropolis, we feel happy in recommending it to the notice of our 
readers. The advantages the Westminster Loan and Investment Joint- 
Stock Company offer to the trading community are such as should 
stimulate every wealthy tradesman to support it. This company, by 
the aid of a few enterprising individuals, commenced its operations in 
May 1839, since which period it has become a public joint-stock 
company, and is now daily increasing in importance. We wish it suc- 
cess, because we are of opinion the more facility afforded in providing 
pecuniary accommodation, the more it must tend to improve our arts 
and manufactures. It must be understood that this company, with 
members of parliament for its directors, and great capitalists as its 
trustees, by no means can be classed with those numerous, low, sor- 
did, and fraudulent societies, on which we have animadverted so 
strongly in a previous notice. 





Records of Female Piety, comprising Sketches of the Lives and Ex- 
tracts from the Writings of Women eminent for religious excellence. 
By James A. Huts, author of the “ History of the Jews.” 


The utmost merit that can be assigned to works of this description 
is, that of judgment in making a selection from the vast riches that 
exist on this subject. This praise we cannot fairly bestow on the 
compiler of the volume before us. Were we to mention a few of the 
names of those from whose writings the compiler has quoted, and of 
whose lives he has briefly spoken, it would be seen at once how very 
limited and partial a view he must have had of his undertaking. 
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LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Captain Knox’s new work, LEGENDS oF WesTerRN GErMany, is 
on the eve of appearing. It will be singularly opportune as a 
companion to travellers in their visits to that interesting country 
during the present season. 

Some months ago we announced as in the press a new work by 
Lady Charlotte Bury, entitled Famiy Rucorps; this work, which 
was then completed, has been withheld until now, at the particular 
desire of the noble authoress. It is, however, to appear forthwith, 
and in our next number we purpose speaking further of it. 

The new edition of Mr. LopGe’s PEERAGE is now published. We 
understand there has been a great demand for this new edition. 

Mrs. Grey’s new novel, Tur Lirtte WIFE, is to be immediately 
published. Who is the heroine ? will be the question; and this for 
the present must be left to our readers. 

Mr. Macnamara has just committed to. the press his Prize Essay 
on the Preservation and Promotion of Peace among the Nations. 

We do not learn that Mr. James's Life of Richard Cceur de Lion 
is yet so advanced as to allow us to speak with certainty as to the 
time of its publication. 

The Book or Sonnets, which we lately mentioned, is, we hear, 
progressing. 

A new work from the pen of the “Old Author in a New Wa'k” 
is nearly ready, entitled IsiporA, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A 
NEAPOLITAN, 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Nothing at present but the deepest gloom overshadows the principal 
staples of our trade. In Manchester this is seen most disastrously, as, 
notwithstanding the general working of short time, the produce of our 
manufactories considerably exceeds the demand, and consequently prices 
continue to recede. So much is all this felt, that most of the needy spin- 
ners and manufacturers are all but ruined asa class It is astonishing 
that under this pressure of miseries so few failures take place. Ii 
our trade depending on cotton be so bad, that connected with fabrics in 
wool is still worse, and in this branch business may be said actually to 
be at a stand-still. It is now a struggle for existence, the strong living 
for a time upon the weak, and the strong trembling for themselves. Con- 
servative as we are in our politics, we cannot be blind to the necessity for 
the almost total repeal of the corn-laws. Something must be done, and 
that speedily, or we shall be soon irretrievably pauperized. Our iron fur- 
naces are being blown out, and the men in the founderies, generally 
speaking, working half time; and the grand staples of our industry are 
failing. We have destroyed our old markets by our provision laws, and 
changed most other countries from customers into rival sellers. ‘The 
lighter and the less essential branches of trade still maintain themselves, 
and those, with money-lending, are the only profitable avocations. In 
this general depreciation we certainly cannot embrace the shipping in- 
terest, for our merchant navy and our merchant seamen still increase. 
We must change our policy, and we shall soon discover that we have 
ample means to set ourselves right again. 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs, 


On Thursday, 27th of May. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS, 

Bank Stock, 168 one half.—Consols for open- Portugnese New, Acct. 34. — Datch Two 
ing, 8&9 seven-eighths.—Consols, 89  seven- and a Hatt per Cent., 52 three-cighths,— Dutch 
eighths.—New Three and a Half perCents. 99. Five per Cent., 99 three fourths.— Brazilian, 
—Three and a Half per Cents. Reduced, 97 five 68.— Mexican, Acct. 28 one halt- Spanish, Acet, 
eighths.—Three and a Half per Cent. Annuities, 23 three-quarters, 


97 ove quarter.— Exchequer Bills, 24d.7t09 pr. 

Money Marker Revort.—During she last month there have been no great shocks 
or fluctuations in the money-market. Money itself bas become scarce, and much in 
demand to meet the outlay of the approaching general election, By our list of 
bankrupts it will be seen that there have been lately several very extensive failures, 
and many more areapprehended, In this state of affairs it must not be surprising to 
find that railway shares, and dealings in other speculations, have been very flat. 
The business done in foreign securities has been nearly nominal. Indeed, all 
money transactions on a large scale are suspended, for capitalists are waiting to see 
in what manner our rulers will meet the expenses of the country, and who those 
rulers are to be. 


MONTHLY MEPEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Keptat Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37°32" N. Longitnde 3751 West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
selfregistering thermometer in a simiiar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
mometer is known trom observatious made at intervals of four hours each, trom eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most trequent observations. The rain is measnied every morning at eight o'clock, 
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Range Range - Rais 
I841./ of of | oo in | Prevailing Weather. 
| /Ther.)  Barom. Mss laches] 
| | 
| April) | 
| 2346-39 | 29,55-20,44 S.W. AL | Raining genesally trom 6 a.m. UES pom. ev cleag| 
2453-30 | 29,64-29,52 | S.W. | Evening cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
25 58-43 | 20,73-29,60 | S.W. | 41d | Morning clear, afternoon and evening cloudy, 
2665-51 | 30,06 20,91 S.W. | Aiternoon clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the: 
2772-50 30,00-30,04 S.W., Clear. Lmorning.! 
287348 30,08-30,06 N.E. 02 After. and even, clear otherwise cloudy with rain 
29 69:42 | 30,09: 30,06 N.E. OL | Even. overcast,rain in the morn, otherwise clear 
30 68-40 30,11 30.07 N.E. Generally clear. 
May 
169.38  29,97-29,84 N.E. | Generally clear. 
2'69.40  =29,66-209,.63 SW. | Evening overcast with rain, otherwise clear, 
352-44 | 20,76-20 68 N. | 185 Cloudy, raining trequently daring the day. 
461-41 20 61.29,53 S.W. | ,2h) Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
561A | 29,53-20,38 S.W. 695 |Morn, clordy, with heavy rain, otherwise clear, 
6 62-47 | 29,73-20,51 S. Generally clear, small rain in the morning, 
7/6545 | 29 66-29,56 | Ss. 1) Morn.clear,aftern. clondy, even. overc.,Wwith ram 
8156-48 | 20,68-20,50 | S.W. 175 Alternately clear and cloudy showers frequently. 
961-41 | 30,07-29,94 | S.W. | 185) Generally clear, rain about L Pom 
1065-49 | 30,11-30 07 | S.W. Generally cloudy. 
1168-45 | 30,05-29,98 Ss. ‘Clear till 3 p.m., evening showery. 
1264.48 | 30,22 30.08 | N | 02 Ceneraily clear, 
13 64.47 | 30,26-30,23 N.E iGenerally clear, 
1465.36 | 30,28 30,22 | N.E. Generally clear. 
157040 30,14-30,03 | S.W. ' \Generally clear. 
167040 | 20.89-29,78 S.W. ‘Evening cloudy, otherwise clear. 
176247 | 29,64 29,55 | S.W. i\Evenmy clear, otherwise cloudy. 
1863 45 | 29,54-29,51 | S.W. Generally clear, a shower of tram about l pom 
19.57 46 | 29,39-29,21 | S.S.W. | 015 Cloady, raining frequently during the day. 
205648  29,47-29,21 | S.we fof Generally clear, showery during the day. 
| 21 62-38 29,61-29 60 | S.W. 105 |Evening overcast with rain, otherwise clear. 
2267-54 | 29,05-20.59 | S.W. 105 Generally cloudy, a shower of rain about 2 P.M. 
| ' ‘ 


Halones and Parhelia. These phenomena at this season of the year are frequently to be seen, 
perhaps never more so than during the present month, when they have been remarkable both 
tor brilliancy and colour. 
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New Patents. 


BANKRUPTS. 


From Aprit 27 ro May 21, 1841, tncLusive. 


April 27.—J. Maddcx and G. Blenkarn, 
Watling-sireet, warchousemen.—R. Boning, 
Bridge street, Westminster, milliner.—J. Page, 
St. Alban’s, auctioneer,—J. Hetherington, 
King’s Arms-yard, wholesale tea merchant.— 
C. L. Toombs, Sonuthmolton-street, oil and 
colour man.—W. Kuott, Swallow-street, wine 
cooper.—J. Hayward, Manchester, letter press 
printer. —J. Granger, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
rocer.—J. Toilitt, Liverpool, bookseller.—R. 
‘helwell, Manchester, silversmith.—E. Wright, 
Manchester, commission agent.—J. Ratter, 
Stockton-upon-Tees, grocer.—E. Banks, Bir- 
mingham, button-maker —B. Bannan, Bland- 
ford Forum, ptanoforte-maker.—B. Redfern, 
Birmingham, gun maker.—J. Warren, Bolton- 
le- Moors, innkeeper.—J. Appleby, Stockport, 
grocer.—R. Handley, Rochdale, tailor.—T. Day 
and T. Appleby, Cheddleton, Staffordshire, 
paper manufacturers.—J. Lucy, jun., Liver- 
pool, tailor.—J. Eastwood, Halifax, innkeeper. 
—G. Worthington, Bagilt, Flintshire, common 
brewer.—J. J. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer.— 
W. Lioyd, Hereford, wine-merehant.— P. Carr, 
J. J. Robinson,and C. Beli, Leeds, flax spinners. 

April 30.—C. Dunnit, jun., Talbot lon-yard, 
Southwark, hop merchant.—J. Rumsey, High 
Wycombe, money scrivener.— H. Wall, Mark- 
lane, wine merchant.—M. More, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, florist.—B. Bates, Robinhood-lane, 
Blackwall, grocer.—T. Lettwitch, Warrington, 
Lancaster, victualler—W. Dixon, Walsall, 
brass and cock tounder.—W. Lorraine, New- 
castle npon Tyne, banker.—P. W. Smith, 
Bristol, tanner.—C. F. Skurray, Swindon, 
Wilts, ironmonger.—J. E. Carr, Kingsnorton, 
W orcestershire.--J. Saunkers, Cambridge, mil- 
ler.—T. Roe, Whitley, Coventry, miller. 

May 4.—C, Donnit, jun., Talbot lnn-yard, 
Southwark, hop merchaut.—J. Topley, Green- 
wich, grocer.—C. White, Epping, draper.— 
W. M'Cleave, London-road, Surrey, woollen 
draper.—J. B. Davis. Tottenham-court-road, 
ironmonger.—M. W. Vardy, Newbury, book- 
seller.—J. Cheshire, Upper-street, Islington, li- 
nendraper.—J. Bartlett, Shepton Mallet, grocer, 
—J. Livsey, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner.— 
J. B. Prichard and J. R. Croft, Liverpool, oil 
merchants.—J. Barker, Preston, cotton spinner. 
—R. Grittiths, Newport, Shropshire, mercer.— 
F. Spink, Bridlington, Yorkshire, miller. —A. 
and J. Wetzlar, Nottingham, lacemanotacturers. 

May 7.—C. Cannon, Dark House lane, 
Lower Thaimes-street, fish-factor.—C. Browne, 
Oxford. street, china dealer.—G., Fuller, Regent- 
street, shaw! dealer.—R. and J. Burgess, Mac- 
clesfield, Cheshire, silk-hrowsters.—H. W. 
aud J. Wilkins, London-wall, wool merchants, 
—W. B. Heavell, Oxford-street, fishmonger.— 
J. Wilson, Leeds, timber merehant.— F. Dono- 
van, Liverpool, merchant.—E. Radenhurst, 
Birmingham, glass chandelier maker.—W. 
Callom, Pattingham, Staffordshire, farmer.— 
J. Henderson, Manchester, bookseller.—W. 


Marshall, Liverpool, iron founder.—J. Booth, 
sen., J. Booth, jun, and §S. Booth, Leeds, 
stufl-nanufacturers.—W. Williams, Bridge, 
Kent, brewer.—W. Newall and A. Harrison, 
Manchester, grocers.—T. and W. Reeves, Wis- 
tones, Worcestershire, coachbuilders. — R, 
Evans, Liverpool, printer.—B. W. Browne, 
Lowestoft, cooper.—W. Doxford, Bishop 
Wearmouth, ship-builder.—R. Field, Morton- 
in the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, corn merchan?. 

May 11.—J. H. Thompson, Newcastle, silk 
throwster.—W. Lindsell, Cannon-street, um- 
brella manufacturer.—G. Sadler, Cheltenham, 
linendraper.—J. V. Barber, Walsall, banker.— 
R. Cope, Stafford, sack dealer.—J. and E. 
Millard, Cheltenham, upholsterers.—T. G. 
Wake, Castle Cary, scrivener.—G. Gower, 
Carditt, grocer.—J. Young, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, shipbuilder. — W. Heginbottom, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton spinner.—W. H. 
Higman, Bristol, saddler.—J. Mann, Norwich, 
woolstapler.—G. Comley, North Nibley, Glon- 
cestershire, clothier.—J. Beaumont, Hudders- 
field, grocer. 

May 14.—C. Davidson and S. Bradley, Fen- 
court, Fenchurch-street, merchants.— J. Walter, 
Carbuston-street, Fitzroy-square, cheesemonger. 
—T. Dare, Exeter, boilder.—T. Toney, Bir- 
mingham, draper.—A. Fothergill, Rochdale, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—W. Wetton, Co- 
ventry, ribbon manufacturer.—J. Algar, Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, fishing-inerchant.—A. Ri- 
ley, Wheatley-lane, Burnley, cotton and wors- 
ted manufacturer. 

May 18.—R. Harris, Lower Thames-street, 
merchant.—H. W. Fernyhough, Reading, book- 
seller.—W. Northeroft, Egham, builder.—J. 
Knowles, H. Rodwell, G. R. Parker, and J. 
T. King, Throgmorton-street, silk brokers.—T. 
Dash, New Windsor, innkeeper.—J. Cadbary, 
New Bond-street, cheesemonger.—W. and T. 
Day, Gracechurch-street, City, oilmen. — R. 
Ficid, Cartmel, Lancashire, banker.—J. Noble, 
Leicester, and J. Freer, Huncote, Leicester- 
shire, hosiers.—J. Wheeler, Upper Borough- 
walls, Bath, victualier.—J. and F. E. Kings- 
ford, Dover, wine and brandy merchants.— P. 
Higgins, Salford, brewer.—R. Johnson, New- 
castle-upon-Ty ne, builder. —W. Knowles, Hyde, 
Cheshire, cordwainer.—W. Malbison, Black 
bern, meichant. — R. Rimmer, Liverpool, 
tailor, 

May 21.—W. Beaumont and H. Greaves, 
Brighthelmstone, linendrapers.—J. Hayward 
and R.H. Moore, Paternoster-row, booksellers. 
—W. Chequer, Blackfriars-road, saddler.— R. 
W. Robinson, sen., and R. W. Robinson, jon., 
Bedford, grocers.—J. Holt and S. Hoit, Liver- 
pool, glass manufacturers.—J. Wynde, Leo- 
minster, Herefordshire, dealer. —R. Whittaker, 
Bury, Lancashire, brazier.—J. Macaire, J. 
Linnemann, and J. C. Berger, Liverpool, mer- 
chants.—C. Taprell, Bristol, grocer.—T. Linay, 
Lyon, Norfolk, draper. 


NEW PATENTS. 


J. Vildesley, of Willenhall, Stafford, Factor, and J. Sanders, of Wolverhampton, 
Lock Manufacturer, for improvements in locks. March 29th, 6 months. 

G. Evans, of Dorset Place, Marylebone, for an improvement or improvements upon 
trusses, for the relief of hernia. larch 29th, 6 months. 
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New Patents. 61 


A. Parkes, of Birmingham, Artist, for certain improvements in the production of 
works of art in metals, by electric depositions. March 29th, 6 months. 

J. Lindsay, of Lewisham, Esquire, for improvements in covers for water-closets, 
night-stools, and bed pans. March 29th, 6 months. 

J. Furnival, of Warrington, Carrier, for an expeditious mode of unhairing, master- 
ing, and tanning various descriptions of hides and skins. March 29th, 4 months. 

T. Gore, of Manchester, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for roving, spinning, and doubling cotton, silk, wool, and other fibrous 
materials. March 30th, 6 months. 

J. Oram, of Chard, Somerset, Machinist, for improved machinery or apparatus for 
making or manufacturing netted fabrics. March 31st, 6 months. — 

W. Jenkinson, of Salford, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in machinery 
fur preparing and spinning flax, silk, and other fibrous substances. March Sist, 6 
months, 

J. Gaury, of Watling Street, Warehouseman, for a parachute to preserve all sorts 
of carriages using axletrees from falling or injury, upon the breaking of their axle- 
trees. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. March 31st, 6 months, 

J.G. Bodmer, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of screwing stocks, taps, and dies, and certain other tools or apparatus or ma- 
chinery for cutting and working in metals. April 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Ogden, of Manchester, Cotton Spinner, and J.G. Woollam, of Manchester afore- 
said, Commission Agent, for certain improvements in looms for weaving. April 3rd, 
6 months. 

W. E, Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
the process, mode, or method, of making or manufacturing lime, cement, or artificial 
stone, and such other compositions more particularly applicable for working under 
water, and in constructing buildings and other works which are exposed to damp. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, April 3rd, 6 months. 

Z. Bryant, of the town of Nottingham, Machinist, for an improved method of ma- 
nufacturing cloth and other fabrics from woollen, cotton, flax, silk, and other sub- 
stances. April 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Anderson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Engineer, for improvements in windlasses, 
April 5th, 6 months. 

W. J. Barsham, of Bow, Gentleman, for improvements in fastening buttons and 
other articles on to wearing apparel, and other descriptions of goods or manufactures. 
April 5th, 6 months 

H. M‘Evoy, of Graham Street, Birmingham, Hook and Eye Maker, for improve- 
ments in fastenings for bands, straps, and parts of wearing apparel. April 5th, 6 
months, 

J. Beilby, of York, Brewer, for improvements in brewing. April 5th, 6 months. 

W. Hutchinson, of Sutton-on-Trent, Nottingham, Seed Crusher and Oil-Cake 
Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the manufacture of oil-cake or seed-cake, 
April 5th, 6 months. 

W. L. Tizard, of Birmingham, Brewer, for certain improvements in apparatus for 
brewing. April 5th, 6 months. —_ 

J. W. Nuttall, of Belper, Draper, and H. Holder, of the same place, Tailor, for 
improved apparatus to be attached to trowsers, commonly called trowser-strape. 
April 5th, 6 months, 

J.Apsey, of Cornwall Road, Engineer, for improvements in the construction ot 
flues for steam-boilers and other furnaces, April 6th, G months. 

C. E. Dampier, of Ware, Gentleman, for improvements in weighing-machines. 
April 15th, 6 months. ; of 

F. Hills and G. Hills, of Deptford, Manufacturing Chemists, for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of sulphuric acid and carbonate of soda, April 15th, 6 
months, 

H. A. Wells, of St. John’s Wood, Gentleman, for certain improvements In the 
manufacture of woollen cloths. April 17th, 6 months. 

P. Kendall, of Gifford’s Hall, Suffolk, Esquire, for an improved method or methods 
of connecting and disconnecting locomotive engines and railway carriages. April 
17th, 6 months, : ; 

4, Barker, of Regent Street, Lambeth, Artist, for improvements in measuring 
aeriform or fluid substances. April 20th, 6 months. 

J. Bentham, of Bradford, Weaver, for improvements in weaving. April 22nd, 6 
months. 
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H. Brown, of Codnor Park Iron Works, Derby, lron Manufacturer, for j improve 
ments in the manufacture of steel, April 22nd, 6 months. 

T. Harris, of Hales Owen, Birmingham, Horn Button Manufacturer, for Im pry 
ments in the manufacture of what is called born buttons, anc in the dies to i use a 
in the machinery of such descriptions of buttons, Partly communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. April 22nd, 6 months. 

H. Jefferies, of Birmingham, Button Maker, for improvements in the manufacture 
of buttons. April 22nd, 6 months. 


J. Rostron, of Edentield, Lancaster, Manufacturer, and T. Welsh, of Manchester, 


Manufacturer, for certain improvements in looms for weaving. April 22nd, ¢ 
months, 

F. Heindryckx, of Fenchurch Street. Engineer, for certain improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of fire-places and furnaces, applicable to various usefu! 
purposes. April 24th, 6 months, 

L.. Powell, of Clydach Work, Brecon, lron Master, and Robert Ellis, of Clydach 
aforesaid, Agent, for certain improvements in the manufacture of iron, April 24th, 
6 months, 

f. Robinson of Wilmington Square, Gentleman, for improvements in drying wool, 
cotton, and other fibrous materials in the manufactured and unmanufactured state. 
me 7th, 6 months, 

. Petrie, of Croydon, Gentleman, for a new mode of obtaining motive power by 
‘i aic electricity, applicable to engines and other cases where a motive power is re- 
quired, April ¢7th, 6 months, 

E. 8. Stocker and C. Heeley, both of Birmingham, Manufacturers, for certain in- 
provements in patten and glog ties, and other articles or fastenings of dress. April 
27th, 6 months, 

b. Rankin, of College Street, Islington, Gentleman, for a new form and combina- 
tion of, and mode of manufacturing blocks tor pavement, April 27th, 6 months, 

O. Reynolds, of Belfast, Lreland, Clerk, for improvements in paving streets, roads, 
and ways. April 27th, 6 months. 

A.D. De Charlien, of Colman Street Buildings, Gentleman, for improvements in 
preparing matters to be consumed in obtaining light, and in the construction of burn- 
ers for burning the same, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, April 
27th, 6 months. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Hovsr or Lornos.—April 26.—Nothing of importance took place, but several 
conversations ensued on various subjects, 

27.—This day was passed, like the preceding, in discussing preliminary matters. 

#9,—On the motion of Viscount Duncannon, the Indemnity Bill and the Metro 
polis Improvement Bill were read a third time.—The Bishop of London, in moving 
the second reading of the Wingtield Rectory Bill, said he could not allow the op- 
portunity to pass without recording his sense of the noble example which had been 
set by the patron and incumbent of this living in diy iding this unwieldy and 
wealthy living into several smaller and more m: iuageable, and, consequently, more 
useful benefices.— Lord Ashburton asked if Government had received any further 
intormation from China, and whether they had come to any decision on the prelimi- 
nary Articles of the Tre aty as transmitted by Captain Elliot 3— Viscount Melbourne 
sail that Ministers were not in possession of anything beyond those preliminary 
articles, and had not come to anv conclusion upon them.—The Earl Stanhope gave 
notice thet if the Poor Law Amendment Act should find its way to that House, 
he would, on the motion for the second ree ading, move that it be read a second time 
that cay six months.—On the motion of Viscount Duncannon, the Bill for a grant 


al 
to the colony of Australia was read a second time, and the Committee fixed for the 


next day ° 

30.—A good deal of routine business, but no Bill was passed. 

May 3.—A conversation on Lord Melbourne's 
Laws, another on the Presbyterian Church 
Poor Laws, which was abandoned. 

4.—A very short meeting, and nothing of importance tock place. 


change of opinion on the Corn 
Affairs, and a motion about the Irsh 
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May 6.—Nothing of consequence, with the exception of a long conterence about 
the Church of Scotland, about which a Bill was permitted to be introduced. 

May 7.—Lord Ellenborough inquired if it were true that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had officially communicated to the authorities in China its determination not to 
ratify the treaty of which the preliminary articles had been agreed to by Captain 
Elhot.— Viscount Melbourne answered in the affirmative, though he could not sav 
to what extent the original articles might by this time have been modified. —The 
Duke ot Wellington asked it the island ot Hong hong had been tuken possession of 
under the preliminary articles?—Viscount Melbourne said be believed it bad.—To 
a further question by Lord Ellenborough, Viscount Melbourne replied that be did 
not know if the island of Pohusan bad been evacuated,—After which a long debate 
ensued about the policy or impolicy of altering the Corn Laws, . 

May 10.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, the Indemnity ill, the Metropolis Improvement Bill, and several Railway and 
Private Bills.—Among the petitions preseuted there was an immense number by the 
Duke of Buckingham against any alteration in the exisuag Corn Laws. Nothing 
else of importance. 

May 11.—Nothing detinite. 

May 12,-——The same may be said of this day, 

May 13.—All the Llouse’s time was occupied in a debate on the Marriage Laws, 
which led to nothing. 

The House met only on the 17th and 18th, when, after much unproductive con- 
versation on both days upon the vital subjects debated at the time in the House of 
Commons, their Lordships adjourned unul the 24th. 


Hovusr or Commons.— April 2.—Sir M. Wood gave notice that on an early day 
he would move for a select committee to consider the various plans for the im- 
provement of the metropolis, and the best manner in which the tolls on bridges over 
the Thames might be abolished.~-The House was then occupied on Lord Morpeth's 
long and memorable debate on the Irish Voters’ Bill, which terminated untavourably 
to the Bill and the ministry, by a majority of 21, This announcement caused erent 
excitement, but ministers intimated no intention of resigning. 

April 27.—After a good deal of routine busivess, the Solicitor-general concluded 
a speech, showing the necessity of providing better accommodation in the Courts of 
Law, by moving for a Committee “ to consider the expediency of erecting a building 
in the neighbourhood of the Courts of Law, for the sittings of the Courts of Law 
and Equity, in lieu of the present Courts adjoining to Westminster Hall, with a 
view to the more speedy, convenient, and effectual administration of justice, 

April 28.—Lord J. Russell, in moving the order of the day for the House re- 
solving itself into Committee on the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill, explained 
the course which Government intended to pursue with respect tort. He sau it 
was the opinion of the Ministry that the vote of Monday night could not be con- 
sidered as conclusive ona question of such importance. 

April 29.—After this a very long debate ensued as to whether the qualifying 
clause should be 8l. or 5/., when the debate was adjourned to next day. 

April 50.— Mr. Walter took bis seat for Nottingham, and the debate was resumed, 
when the Ministers were again in a minority, having lost their clause by 11. 

April 31.—On this day the budget was brought forward, and a deficieney of 
2,421,000/, announced. To provide for this, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his plan, upon which the existence of the present Parliament and 
of the Ministry depends. After this, avery angry debate eusued, and the matter 
and the House were adjourned. 

May 3.—Alter much talk, to make the Ministry say what they would or what 
they would not do, the House went into committee on the Punishment of Death 
Abolition ill, which, after a lengthened discussion, was postponed for a fortnight. 

May 4.—No house. . vara! 

May 5.—Many petitions were presented for and against the Corn Laws. Sir G. 
Clerk said he had been requested by his noble friend, Lord Sandon, to state that he 
intended on Friday to move the following resolution :—** Resolved, that, consider- 
ing the efforts and sacrifices which Parliament and the country bad made for the 
abolition of the slave trade and of slavery, with the earnest hope that, by our exer- 


tions and example, we might be able to lead to a mitigation and final extinction of 


this evil in other countries, this House is not prepared, especially with the prospect 
of the supply of sugar from the British possessions, to adopt the measure proposed 
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by Her Majesty’s Government, for the reduction of the duty on foreign sugar,” 
Lord J. Russell said, in that case, he should move, as an amendment, “ That it js 
the opinion of this House that it is practicable to supply the present inadequacy of 
the revenue, and to meet the expenses of the country, by a judicious alteration of the 
protective and differential duties, without any material increase of the public bur- 
dens, and at the same time to promote the interests of trade, and to afford relief to 
the industrious classes ; and that this House considers such a course as the best cal- 
culated to provide for the maintenance of the public faith and the general welfare of 
the country.”-—The House went into committee on the County Coroners’ Bill, many 
clauses of which were passed. ; 

May 6.—Nothing of a definite nature took place, but much routine business was 
transacted, 

May 7.—Lord J. Russell, as he had promised, stated the amount of the duty on 
corn which it was his intention to propose. The rates were—on wheat, 8s. a quar- 
ter; on rye, 5s.; on barley, 4s. 6d. ; and on oats, 3s. 4d.—Lord Darlington made a 
few strong observations on this attempt to annihilate the landed interest; and Lord 
J. Russell then proceeded to move that the Speaker do leave the chair, in order that 
the House might go into Committee on the Sugar Duties. The Noble Lord began 
by declaring that the new ministerial scheme had not been adopted in a hurry, 
Government baving decided upon it in the early part of the month of March. The 
state of the finances had led to the determination, and the Noble Lord’s professed 
principle was what he called “ the removal of prohibition, and the substitution of a 
fair moderate protection.” After a very animated debate, the impatient House ad- 
journed to Monday. 

May 10,—After the preliminary business had been disposed of, Mr. Ewart began 
the adjourned debate on the Sugar Duties, by adefence of the ministerial proposition, 
and the House continued debating on this subject until nearly one o'clock in the 
morning. 

May 11,—The resumed debate occupied nearly the whole of the night ; however, 
the Exchequer Bills Bill (11,000,000/.) was read a third time and passed.—The 
House having gone into Committee, Mr. Stanley rose to move a resolution for the 
purpose of enabling him to bring in a Bill to authorize the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to apply the money arising from the sale of York House, belonging to 
the Crown revenue, to the purchase of a piece of ground in the neighbourhood of 
Bethnal Green, for the recreation of the people in the eastern part of the metropolis.— 
Mr. H. Lindsay, the new member for Sandwich, took the usual oaths. —The adjourned 
debate was resumed by Mr, Cholmondely, who stated that he would oppose the 
government measure, us injurious to the West Indies, stimulative of the slave trade, 
and generally prejudicial to the great interests of the country ; and this protracted 
debate was again adjourned. 

May 12.—After the presentation of numerous petitions for and against a repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Mr. Muntz brought forward the motion of which he had given no- 
tice, for an Address to the Crown, praying that an inquiry might be instituted into 
the conduct of Lord Cardigan, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 11th Hussars. A debate 
ensued, and, on a division, the motion was negatived by a majority of 135 to 58.— 
The adjourned debate was then resumed by Mr. Brotherton, who supported the pro- 
positions of the Government, and expressed bis conviction that they would not tend 
to the encouragement of slavery. During the course of this debate, in which so 
many members spoke, it would be impossible for us to state even their names, much 
less their speeches. 

May 13.—The House was exclusively occupied with this important debate. 

May 17.— The adjourned debate was recommenced by Sir Charles Grey, who 
complained that Lord Sandon and his supporters bad not laid down some clear prin- 
ciple as the ground of their opposition Mr, T. Duncombe denounced the amend- 
ment as one of matchless bypocrisy. He was anxious to catch a little of the valua- 
ble and virtuous sympathy which he heard expressed for a foreign population in fa- 
vour of our suffering people at home.—On the motion of Mr. Sheil, the debate was 
then adjourned. 

May 18.—The adjourned debate began, with a speech from Mr. Sheil, followed 
by Sir Robert Peel, who was succeeded by Lord Palmerston, and after a short 
address from Lord Jobn Russell, the House divided: For Lord Sandon’s amend- 
ment 317 ; against it, 281; majority, 56. 

May 20.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice that on Monday next he 
would move that the House resolve itself into a Committee on the usual sugar 
duties. Lord Jobn Russell, in answer to a question, stated that he intended to 
bring forward the debate on the Corn Laws on the 4th of June. 








